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first youthful book, and he brought the same convic-
tions to his final task of governing an empire. He
grudged neither toil nor public money in helping to
develope the resources of India; but he rigidly marked
out the limits of such aid. He maintained that, in
ordinary cases, Government had done its duty when
it supplied the initial knowledge without which private
enterprise in India does not come into play; together
with the material facilities, such as roads or harbours,
without which it cannot work. In the rarer instances
in which the introduction of a new staple depends
upon costly experiments, which in India have to be
made by Government or not at all, such as the first
cultivation of tea and cinchona, or the utilizing of the
rhea fibre, he held that the function of the State was
to initiate and withdraw. He believed that the safe
increase of the Indian population, and the possibility
of raising the Indian revenues to the level required
for efficient government, depended on the extension
of private enterprise, especially of undertakings con-
ducted by English capital. His Viceroyalty witnessed
the final breakwater established between any lingering
tradition of official jealousy of' the interloper/ and the
free opening of India to British enterprise under the
Crown.

His belief in the need of such enterprise, however,
made him the more hostile to spurious imitations of it;
and would have rendered him the more resolute to do
justice in any conflict between Indian and English
interests. He thought that the system of Guaranteed
Railways, among other bad features, falsely bore the